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A PROPHECY AND A SOLUTION 


The address delivered by Dr. David Snedden, Commissioner 
of Education of Massachusetts, before the Teachers’ Association 
of Philadelphia and reported in this issue of the BULLETIN, con- 
tains prophecy of an extremely radical nature, and yet Dr. Sned- 
den cannot be classed as a radical. We have only to turn to an 
address delivered by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus 
of Harvard University, to the students of that institution to find 
a basis for Dr. Snedden’s prophecy. Said Dr. Eliot: 


“The industrial situation in this country, and, indeed, in the 
world at large, has not improved during the last twenty-five years. 
On the contrary, it has become more exasperated and more dan- 
gerous. What is the way out of the prevailing conditions of in- 
dustrial warfare?” 


Both of these eminent authorities, however, agree that proper 
industrial education, or more correctly speaking, a larger meas- 
ure of education for American boys and girls is the solution of 
the problem. 


AGRICULTURE THE FOUNDATION OF ALL 
PROSPERITY 


In this issue of the BULLETIN we reproduce from the Read- 
ing, Pa., Eagle the stirring address of Eli M. Rapp, County 
Superintendent of Berks County, Pa. 

Underneath all prosperity lies the farm, and the degree of 
prosperity depends in great measure upon the intelligence with 
which the soil is tilled. It is well that we drill the boy who is to 
enter industrial life, especially the factories and the great trans- 
portation systems, but it is of equal importance that we educate 
the boy who is to till the soil and the girl who is to make the 
home. 
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SCHOOL FOR WORKERS WILL BE OPENED SOON 


Reports of the result of a canvass among downtown de- 
partment stores, factories and industrial centers-of Pittsburgh 
in which it was proposed to open schools for the benefit of em- 
ployees between the ages of fourteen and eighteen years, were 
discussed by Superintendent of Schools William M. Davidson, 
and O. W. Burroughs, director of vocational guidance. It is 
proposed to open the extension schools after the first of the new 
year. 

It is the intention of the board of public education to pro- 
vide teachers and textbooks and the employees will be paid by 
their employers for the time spent in the classrooms. Any em- 
ployer of twenty or more persons between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen years may take advantage of the system and obtain 
a teacher and textbooks from the board of public education pro- 
vided he agrees to arrange a schoolroom and allow his employees 
to attend given sessions. This system has been in vogue in a 
number of American cities and Dr. Davidson believes it will prove 
successful in Pittsburgh. 


“A BASIS FOR THE STUDY OF VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE” 


H. Addington Bruce, long recognized as one of the most 
practical psychologists, contributes an article to the “Outlook” 
(issue of July 18, 1914) on “The Importance of Being Inter- 
ested.” Mr. Bruce sets up the contention that “we best do those 
things in which we are most interested.” 

The life and experience of Benjamin Franklin, Charles Dar- 
win and Mozart are cited as examples in proof of his theory. 

Franklin’s father was bitterly disappointed at the lack of 
interest manifested by his son in his soap and candle business. To 
another, and much older son, he one day said: “Will you take 
Ben into your printing-shop? He will never be a successful 
chandler, but he may be a fair printer. At any rate, I wish you 
would give him a chance.” This was the turning point in Frank- 
lin’s life according to Bruce. “Franklin discovered he was in 
a position both to gain knowledge for himself and to make know!l- 
edge available for other people by putting it into print. Forth- 
with he became interested in printing as he had never been in 
the candle-making ; also, he became fired with a desire to learn 
all he could about as many subjects as possible, and he developed, 
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besides, an ambition to turn author.” Mr. Bruce then relates 
the rapid development of young Franklin and his final success and 
his place in history is too well known to need repetition here. 

Darwin was equaly unhappy and unsuccessful in his attempts 
to become a physician, a profession which his father had selected 
for him. Both his father and his teachers were inclined to re- 
gard him as “rather below the common standard in intellect.” 
To make matters worse from his father’s point of view, he 
showed a marked distaste for the tasks of the school-room, and 
an equally marked fondness for vagabondage. 

Gun in hand, he would roam for hours through verdant 
lanes or across the open country. “You care for nothing but 
shooting, dogs, and rat-catching, and you will be a disgrace to 
yourself and all your family,” his father once predicted, mourn- 
fully. As Darwin grew older, his propensity for idling seemed 
only to increase. In spite of this, hoping against hope that he 
would yet settle down to serious things, his father entered him at 
the University of Glasgow, with the idea of fitting him for the 
practice of medicine. “It is no use,” the boy frankly avowed, 
after a few months at Glasgow. “I hate the work here, and I 
cannot possibly be a physician.” So earnest’ were his protests 
that he was transferred to Cambridge University, on the under- 
standing that he would study to be a clergyman. 

At Cambridge, as good fortune would have it, he entered 
the natural history class of an eminent and enlightened scholar, 
Professor Henslow, who sent him into the woods and fields to 
make collections of plants and insects. Free again to roam under 
the clear blue skies, but this time with a lofty purpose set before 
his mind, a passion for achievement took possession of him. 

The life of Darwin tells the rest of the story including his 
exploring expedition in Southern seas and how he brought back 
with him to England, after a five years’ absence filled with hard- 
ships, a mass of new ideas regarding fundamental principles in 
natural science—ideas which, being masterfully scrutinized and 
sifted, were afterwards to make him world-famous as Charles 
Darwin, originator of the doctrine of evolution. 

The story of Mozart is not particularly different. His father 
being a great musician, he found his chosen work in life at a very 
early age. By the time he was four he could play several min- 
uets on the harpischord ; at five he was busily composing themes 
of his own; and in his sixth year he was able to play the violin 
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so well that he once assisted his father and a celebrated violinist 
in rehearsing six trios which the latter had recently composed. 

“Modest, unassuming, bending his every effort to progress 
in the art,” as Mr. Bruce relates the story, “which had so fasci- 
nated him, the youngster passed in quick succession from one 
notable feat to another.” On all sides the prediction was made 
that he would be one of the “world masters of music.” 
Those who are familiar with Mozart’s marvelous compositions 
for church, opera-house, and concert-room know how well their 
predictions were amply fulfilled. 

Mr. Bruce, in commenting on the lives of the three characters 
whom he has used in his story says: “I have recalled these be- 
ginnings of the careers of Franklin, Darwin and Mozart because 
they strikingly illustrate a profound psychological truth the sig- 
nificance of which can scarcely be over estimated,” and this is 
the conclusion which Mr. Bruce reaches and stated briefly, “the 
truth in question is that success in life,’ meaning thereby the 
accomplishment of results of real value to the individual and to 
society, “depends chiefly on sustained endeavor springing out 
of a deep and ardent interest in the tasks of one’s chosen occu- 
pation.” It is not enough merely to be a “hard worker.” -The 
world is full of people who slave faithfully at their respective 
duties, perhaps earn a handsome living, but know in their hearts 
that they have failed to achieve their possibilities. Yet the trouble 
with them simply is that they are not really interested in what 
they are doing. They are “misfits,” as Franklin was in his 
father’s candle-shop and Darwin at the University of Glasgow. 
Unlike Franklin and Darwin, they have not been so fortunate as 
to stumble eventually upon a vocation capable of inciting in them 
a passionate enthusiasm; unlike Mozart, they have not had a 
father wise enough to perceive their natural inclinations and 
brave enough to safeguard the development of these by an early 
education. Had they been thus circumstanced, who knows but 
that they might have attained results fairly comparable with the 
results attained by Franklin and Darwin and Mozart—all through 
the dynamic power of interest. 

Indeed, evidence is accumulating that it is in this, rather 
than in any exceptional structure of the brain, that we have the 
true explanation of the wonderful achievements of so-called 
“men of genius.” 

If the theory as stated by Mr. Bruce will stand the “acid test” 
of analysis and investigation, we at last have a basis upon which 
vocational guidance may be based with a feeling of security that 
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the foundation will not crumble. Very few subjects in recent 
years have received so much consideration as Vocational Guid- 
ance with so little definite results. The statements of Professor 
Munsterberg in his book on “Psychology and Industrial Effi- 
ciency” which appeared in the October issue of the Bulletin will 
probably be found in the final analysis to be merely a recital 
of exceptions which prove the rule. 


BUSINESS AND MENTAL EFFICIENCY 
J. S. Knox 
President Knox School of Applied Salesmanship, Cleveland, O. 


The German people are the most efficient people in the world. 

Why? Because they have the best industrial educational system. 
The German people have enjoyed the greatest industrial pros- 
perity of any nation in the world during the last decade. Why? 
My answer again is because of their superior industrial educa- 
tional system. When this is written, Germany is in the throes 
of a great war. It is, at least temporarily, committing educa- 
tional and industrial suicide. It will lose its world markets, and 
especially in South America, China and the United States as well 
as in England. 


Preparation for Opportunty 


It may be a quarter of a century, it may be a hundred years, 
before Germany gets back to where she was. In the meantime, 
we can gain possession of the markets of the world if we will 
only wake and seize the opportunity. Never did the United 
States have such an opportunity and never did the young people 
of our country have such an opportunity. But let me pause to 
remark that there is no such thing as an opportunity for either 
an individual or a nation unless each is prepared to meet it. 

We will suppose that you are competent now to earn sixty 
dollars a month. Then what good would it do you to be offered 
ten thousand dollars a year? Such an offer would in no sense 
come to you in the form of an opportunity. It would not be an 
opportunity. Then please remember that the big opportunity 
which the foreign war brings to you, is not and never will be 
your opportunity unless you pay the price of preparation and fit 
yourself for the larger field. 

Do you know that 80 per cent.:of all the men of America 
are on the verge of efficiency bankruptcy? Do you know that 
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80 per cent. of the men of America at the age of thirty-two are 
earning only $10.25 a week? They have finished only the eighth 
grade course in school. They have practically no technical train- 
ing. They know no principles of success. They are merely men- 
tal guessers and mental gamblers in the game of life. While the 
young men who were wise enough to stay in school until they 
finished a technical course are getting $43 a week at the age of 
thirty-two. 


Knowledge of Basic Principles 


The man who knows how to do one thing may do it fairly 
well and make reasonably good money, but he is doomed to stay 
where he is. He is not a thinker. The man who knows why a 
thing is done, in addition to knowing how it is done, has learned 
to thing from cause to effect. He is living in an entirely differ- 
ent world from the man who only knows how it is done but 
never goes to the bottom of the thing and learns the why and 
wherefore. 

The man who knows how to do one thing fairly well and 
that only, is circumscribed. He is in a rut. But the man who 
knows the why as well as the how is not circumscribed. He is 
not in a rut. He can do many things and what is more, he can 
teach to the other man what he knows. He can change his line 
of work because he has learned the fundamental psychological 
principles underlying his work. He can step out of his position 
as a salesman into the position of superintendent or salesmanager. 
The man who only knows how a thing is done will never advance 
to any extent. He will always be a low-grade man. The man 
who knows why it is done as well as how will find that there 
is practically no limit to his advancement. His brains will go 
as far as he is willing to take them. 

Time and again I hear the statement, “I propose to learn 
by experience.” Such a man learns something about how a thing 
is done but he practically never learns why. He may be listed 
with the failures. The man who learns why a thing is done 
gets accurate knowledge of basic principles. 

’ The young man who has accurate knowledge learns how to 
use short cuts. When you stop to think how much work some 
great railroad presidents are doing, you are amazed and feel 
sure you could never do that. They do it because they under- 
stand the science of short cuts. 

The young man who studies electrical engineering acquires 
in three years all the knowledge of electricity that it took many 
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thousand men whole lifetimes to learn by study-and experiment. 
See the time he saves and the short cuts he learns! The man 
who makes a scientific study of salesmanship gets a similar 
benefit. 

When a youth takes an engineering course he learns the 
principles. The same is true of the student who takes any organ- 
ized course. Let us remember that principles form the short 
cuts to definite knowledge. Therefore we must delve into things 
deeply enough to learn the principles The great trouble with 
so many business college students is that they do not want to 
stay in school long enough to learn the principles. They do not 
want to take the time to go to the bottom of things. When one 
does, he becomes a thinker and a leader. When you get the 
principles your future is assured, but until then you are really 
incompetent. It took Wilbur Wright years to learn how to fly, 
but once he had mastered the principles he was able to teach 
others in a few weeks. 


Value of a Definite Aim 


But, you ask, what is mental efficiency? It is the mental 

and physical ability which enables one to take the best, easiest 
and quickest way when doing the desirable things of life. ‘Get 
your principles,” said Napoleon, “and the rest is a matter of 
detail.” 
I take it for granted that you have a definite aim in life; that 
you are living for some definite thing and know what that thing 
is. There are, therefore, problems in your life—problems of 
mere existence and problems of a larger life. Undoubtedly the 
one great aim of your life is so to live that you will be of the 
greatest aid to yourself, to those about you and to posterity. 

To accomplish these desirable things of life you must de- 
velop mind and body. You must learn to know yourself, to 
know human nature, and you must master the fundamentals of 
business and business problems. You must have a vision of 
what you would like to accomplish. You must pursue your aim 
with an unflagging purpose. 

Without a definite aim in life, without courage, confidence 
and ambition, there can be no success and there can be no 
efficiency. The young man who does not map and chart his 
career has no more chance of success than has the tramp who 
lives in a soup house in the winter time. Mental efficiency means 
definite training for definite things. 
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A NEW JERSEY COUNTY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


System to Be Composed of Units. State Will Help With 
Funds Limited to $10,000. Agricultural, Industrial 
and Household Arts Courses Are Proposed 


By virtue of an order signed by Judges Martin and Os- 
borne in Common Pleas Court, Essex County, N. J., will have a 
vocational school. A board of four to act with Oliver J. More- 
lock, county superintendent of schools, in providing a building 
or buildings, and conducting the institution, is named in the 
order. 

Those on the board are William B. Dickson, of Montclair, 
former second vice-president of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, who is to serve four years; Mrs. Edith Hyde Colby of 
West Orange, wife of former Senator Everett Colby, three 
years; R. Arthur Heller, of Newark, lawyer and real estate 
operator, two years, and former Assemblyman Edward Bb. Bal- 
entine, also of Newark, linotype machine operator, one year. 

The action of the judges for the establishment of the school 
is a result of a public meeting held June 12th at the courthouse. 
Educators and labor representatives took part in a discussion 
on the advisability of the school, and there was but one dissent- 
ing’ voice. 


System to Consist of Units 


The school system will be made up of units, which may be 
located in various parts of the county. sPhose who have backed 
the movement recognize the work that Newark and other mu- 
nicipalities are doing in the line of vocational training, but they 
point to the need in outlying sections of the county. 

In the maintenance of the school the State will pay half, up 
to $10,000 a year, provided the call for funds from all over the 
State for this purpose shall not exceed $80,000 a year. The con- 
duct of the school will be subject to the approval of the State 
Commissioner of Education, “with the advice and consent of the 
State Board of Education.” 

Provision for the school is made in an act of 1913. Under 
this a board of estimate to pass upon funds for the school is to 
be named. This is to consist of two members of the county 
vocational board, appointed by the board; two members of the 
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Board of Freeholders, named by that body, and one of the county 
judges. 


How Funds May Be Obtained 


Funds for the maintenance of the school must be provided 
by the Board of Freeholders upon the receipt of a certificate 
from the estimate body. The freeholders must also provide 
money for lands and buildings upon a certificate from the board 
of estimate. They may issue bonds for the purpose. 

Three forms of vocational training may be taken up by the 
board—agricultural, industrial and “household arts.” The units, 
or locality of classes, will be established according to the needs 
of communities, as determined by the board. 

Employers, labor leaders, educators and citizens interested 
in education work attended a recent conference at Buffalo, N. Y., 
and all spoke favorably of a plan to enact a law making edu- 
cation in continuance schools compulsory. These schools, when 
established, will be for children between fourteen and eighteen 
years old, who have complied with the requirements of the pres- 
ent educational law. The idea of many present at the confer- 
ence was that they should be devoted largely to vocational training. 


GERMANY’S DECLINING BIRTH RATE 
From the New York Tribune 

A writer in the “Berliner Tageblatt” the other day expressed 
concern at the decline in the German birth rate. He showed that 
the number of births per thousand of population had decreased 
from 36.5 in 1900 to 29.5 in 1911. As far back as 1875 the rate 
was 42.3 per thousand. In consequence of Germany’s rapid in- 
dustrial development there is no longer an adequate supply of 
home labor, and there are now about two and a half million for- 
eigners employed on farms or in the factories. 

But this falling off of the birth rate is a symptom of the 
greater diffusion of wealth and of the introduction of higher 
standards of living. The poorest countries usually have the high- 
est birth rates, just as the largest families are everywhere found 
among the very poor. As Germany has advanced in material 
prosperity the birth rate has been automatically checked. The 
population of Berlin is now almost stationary. The big gains of 
the German cities between 1880 and 1905 will not be repeated. 

As Germany gets richer conditions will more and more approxi- 
mate conditions in France, where wealth is better distributed than 
in any other state in Europe, and where the birth rate just about 
balances the death rate. 
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AMERICA’S CHANCE FOR RUSSIAN TRADE. 


It Lies in Following the German and English Examples of 
Schools for the Study of Conditions in Russia. 
By S. N. SyROMIATNIKOFF 


(In the New York Times) 


No matter what the final result of this terrible war, Ger- 
many cannot for some time regain her influence on the eco- 
nomical and industrial life of the huge Russian Empire. She 
cannot, for even a comparatively long time, become again the 
chief exporter of manufactures to the Russian markets. 

Russia’s imports frcm Germany, which from 1898 to 1912 
had the average value of 213,900,000 rubles (approximately 
$107,000,000) rose in 1912 to 532,300,000 rubles and in 1913 to 
652,200,000 rubles, which was equal to 47.5 per cent. of the en- 
tire Russian imports. Whereas the imports from the United 
States into Russia in 1912 were valued at 87,400,000 rubles, and 
in 1913 at 79,100,000, or only 7.5 and 5.8 per cent. of the entire 
imports into Russia. To this; however. should be added figures 
covering the American exports to Russia, which were formerly 
trans-shipped in Germany and were counted with the German 
statistics. But after the war the greater part of Germany’s Rus- 
sian trade will fall to the inheritance of Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Now Germany did not obtain her supremacy in the Russian 
market through the mere fact of her geographical propinquity, 
nor did she gain it through the great development of her indus- 
tries. She set herself to the task of studying Russia, her 
language, markets, customs, her agrarian and agricultural stand- 
ing, her system of credit and her means of communication. Then 
she inundated Russian towns, large and small, not only with 
printed prospectuses and circulars of her trade, but also with a 
host of her commercial travelers, all speaking Russian after a 
fashion, who gathered information about the solvency of the 
customers, and persistently pressed upon them their German 
goods, whether they were wanted or not. 

Some seven years ago England made her first step in follow- 
ing this good example. She founded the School of Russian 
Studies, at the University of Liverpool, to afford means for 
young men to prepare themselves for various branches of ac- 
tivity in Russia, whether scientific, consular, or commercial. An 
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old friend of mine, Professor Bernard Pares, who has traveled 
widely in Russia, and is the author of a good book, “Russia and 
Reform,” was the one to initiate and carry out the idea of this 
school. Its program includes study of Russian language, of 
Russian history and economics. The Anglo-Russian Chamber 
of Commerce in London is very liberal in its support of the 
school. The students are sent to Russia to perfect themselves in 
the language and to study special branches of Russian life. Dur- 
ing the last three years the school has published a very valuable 
quarterly, The Russian Review, containing many important 
articles about Russia and Poland, and written by both English- 
men and Russians. Many eminent Russians in political life and 
professors figure among the contributors of this review, which, I 
hope, will be converted into a monthly after the war. 

England discovered Russia in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
yet only seven years ago began to organize systematic means of 
study of this great country, whose territorial aggrandizement she 
has watched for so long with fear or jealousy. 

The United States has always been a hobby with the free- 
dom-seeking youth of Russia, as it is to-day with the Russian 
Commissary Department, which is spoiling American industries 
by large and very lucrative orders. But the golden shower of 
orders will cease at the end of the war, and the luxurious rooms 
of New York hotels will no longer swarm with Russian buyers. 
Then the American manufacturers who do not wish to miss the 
opportunity for getting profits in Russia will be obliged to send 
their own representatives over there, and these representatives 
should not be Germans, but Americans, having a certain knowl- 
edge of the country. 

The united blows of the Allies’ battering rams are even now 
breaking down the wall which Germany has been so assiduously 
building between Russia and the Anglo-Saxon world so that she 
might be the only middleman between Anglo-Saxon sellers and 
the Russian buyers. If Americans continue to be as ignorant of 
all things Russian as they always have been and still are, then 
by and by this wall will be rebuilt by Germany. 

The moment for the systematic study of Russian in the 
United States has come. It should not be allowed to slip by. A 
School of Russian Studies must be organized in New York. All 
the Russian scholars and sympathizers with Russia in this coun- 
try should be summoned, under the leadership of Columbia 
University, and they should discuss the matter immediately. The 
citizens who have caught up a few drops of the golden shower of 
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Russian orders must contribute to the organization of such an 
institution, which, beyond a doubt, would prove most useful for 
the furtherance of commercial connections between the great 
Empire and the great Republic. The students of the American 
School of Russian Studies would meet with the warmest kind of 
welcome on the part of Russian universities and the Russian 
Government. 
S. N. SyROMIATNIKOFF. 

[The writer of this article is a former editor of the mod- 
erately progressive newspapers Slovo and Rossiya, whose in- 
terests have led him to the special study of England and 
Scandinavia. In the Russo-Japanese war he was on the staff of 
the Viceroy of the Far East. In this war he has been one of 
the few privileged correspondents with the Russian armies in 
Poland and Galicia. ] 


LONDON TRADE SCHOOLS EQUIP WOMEN FOR LIFE 
(Washington Star.) 


London has elaborated the trade school idea to include ‘the 
work of outfitting women with an equipment to face life’s strug- 
gle. In the six trade schools of London, four of which are under 
the direct control of the London county council, and two of which 
are connected .with the polytechnic institutions, aided by grants 
from the London county council, various trades of the traditional 
feminist classes, such as dressmaking, ladies’ tailoring, corset 
making, millinery, embroidery, waistcoat making, cooking, laun- 
dry work and upholstery, are being taught. In addition to com- ~ 
petent teachers these schools have enlisted in their interest ad- 
visory committees of employers of the classes of work women 
being developed by the schools, one result of which is that em- 
ployment at profitable wages awaits the capable students of 
these schools. The vocational school idea is spreading and ex- 
tending through the civilized world, with the result that it 
brightens the prospects of youth and heartens young people with 
the knowledge that they will enter upon their career with some 
technical acquaintance with and some manual dexterity in those 
lines of work in which the world.stands constantly in need of 
workers. 


The better part of every man’s training is that which he 
gives himself.—James Russell Lowell. 
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PERMANENT VOCATIONAL WORK URGED. 


Such a Branch of Education a Necessity, in the Opinion of 
Director Frazee of Philadelphia. 


The necessity of making vocational education a permanent, 
feature of the nation’s educational system was urged by Director 
John C. Frazee, of the Department of Vocational Education, 
Philadelphia, in an address at Houston Hall, under the auspices 
of the School of Education. 

“Vocational education has become a topic for discussion 
wherever schoolmen assemble,” said the director. “Universities 
are establishing departments of industrial education. The Fed- 
eral Government is just completing a country-wide public hearing 
on industrial, social and educational conditions. 

“Formerly a part of every child’s education was obtained 
in the classroom and a part in the daily life and work of the 
community. 

“At that time the formal and informal sides of a child’s 
education were two vital parts of a great symmetrical whole. 
The withdrawal of much of the latter has rendered the education 
of our children one-sided.. A number of effects are plainly up- 
permost. 


What They Lack 


“First, many children of an unimaginative type lack the re- 
course of experience which enables them to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of classroom study. 

“Second, the effect of our social and educational one-sighted- 
ness is a moral one. 

“The third effect of our educational one-sightedness is an 
economic one. 

“Properly administered, a combination of work and school 
training can be made more valuable to children of this age (four- 
teen to sixteen) than can either alone. So that the highest 
efficiency may be realized in such an educative process, the 
following conditions should exist: 

“There should be a nearly equal division of the time between 
school and work; 


“The occupations and their environments should be of a_ 


high quality, both morally and from a standpoint of physical 
safety and healthfulness ; 


i 
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“The co-operative influences of business and school should 
continue until the twentieth year ; 


The Principles. 


“The school work should be composed of elements which 
will develop vocational efficiency, avocational resources and cul- 
ture, civic, moral and physical well-being, and a house-making 
ability in both sexes, which should include thrift, purchasing 
judgment and the arts of homemaking as they should be divided 
between man and wife. 

“The principle of all vocational education is definiteness of 
purpose and fidelity of service in helping to solve all the life 
problems of the individual.” 


STUDENT WORK ADVOCATED. 


Idaho School Head Would Have Pupils Keep Buildings in 
Repair. 

Superintendent of Schools Charles S. Meek of Boise, Idaho, 
delivering an address at a luncheon in Pittsburgh told the story 
of what he described as “The public school system affording real 
training in life activities.” “Unless we of the public school meet 
the demands of all phases of life,” Superintendent Meek told 
his audience, “we will be simply making of the schools an aris- 
tocracy serving the few, instead of a democracy serving the 
many.” 

In Boise the high school students keep the schools in repair, 
draw plans for new buildings, conduct farm surveys, study live- 
stock, sell farm implements, and, besides drawing pay for such 
work, which they are permitted to do during school hours, are 
given credit for it and similar practical effort outside the school- 
room in their marks toward graduation. 

“We happen to be an agricultural district, an irrigated agri- 
cultural district, where the most intensive farming methods are 
required and therefore our work deals largely with agricultural 
methods,” said Meek, “but the same methods are open to any 
other class of community.” 


THE VALUE OF RIGHT THINKING. 


What a man thinks he ought to be—that’s what he is. No 
one gets along whose thoughts are not right. 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


Dr. Louis W. Rapper Discusses the Subject of Health and 
Shows its Importance to National Prosperity. 


In a paper upon the subject “Industrial Hygiene and Voca- 
tional Education,” Dr. Louis W. Rapper, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State College, declares that the schools have 
responsibility of deeper significance than that of preparing boys 
and girls to earn a living through some form of vocational 
training. He says that hygienic education is an indispensable 
phase of vocational training and fundamental to this training we 
must have five things: (1) Thoroughgoing medical inspection 
and supervision of all school children, and those before and after 
the school years so far as possible, especially annual or more fre- 
quent examination and follow-up work of a corrective and pre- 
ventive character; (2) An important sanitary environment at 
home, at school and at work; (3) Adequate individual and col- 
lective physical education, including medical and corrective gym- 
nastics, plays, games, recreations, etc.; (4) Improved teaching of 
hygiene, general, personal and public, general industrial and 
occupational hygiene, each person getting as much as is reason- 
ably possible; (5) Careful health-vocational guidance up to the 
age of eighteen and twenty if possible. 

Dr. Rapper believes that there is pioneer work to be done 
before any vocational course no matter how carefully planned 
can be carried out successfully and this work can be done with no 
other tool than a book. He holds that two very essential factors 
of vocational education have been overlooked in the outlines of 
most industrial courses. These are first the development of 
general industrial intelligence including acquaintanceship with 
the complex industrial world of the present, and, secondly, 
thoroughgoing education in general, industrial, and occupational 
hygiene. While they are waiting for appropriations, school sys- 
tems could be going, with small outlays of money fundamental 
instruction into our complex American industrial life, and this 


invaluable health instruction. 


The Health Problem for Wage Earners. 


Why is health education for workers basic for vocational 
success? From extensive studies of mortality statistics, and the 
data of private and public insurance agencies here and abroad as 
well as through the study of specific cases, it has been found that 
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there are in this country no fewer than thirteen million cases of 
sickness each year among those engaged in industrial pursuits. 
The effects of such illnesses are well known. Illness reduces 
bodily efficiency, causes loss of work and wages, and frequently 
ends in death. It is commonly agreed by social students that to 
the sickness of workers is directly due over twenty-five per cent. 
of all poverty and destitution. 

Rubinow, in his “Social Insurance” reports that in Austria, 
where the government insures workers against illness and where 
accurate records are kept of the illness problems of workers, with 
nearly three million workers insured in 1907, there occurred 1,- 
623,000 cases of sickness, causing a loss of twenty-eight million 
days ; 53 per cent. of the entire body of industrial workers bore 
this loss—an average loss of seventeen days each. The resultant 
low working efficiency could not be measured. 

In Germany where health is regarded as a national economic 
asset, with over thirteen millions insured against sickness, there 
were only 5,200,000 cases in 1908, with an average of eight days 
for each of the thirteen million. As yet we have no systems of 
social insurance and no methods in this country to compile accu- 
rate statistics of the health problems of our own workers. From 
several sources, however, it is computed that the average loss of 
time through sickness is two weeks and from five to fifteen per 
cent. of the worker’s annual wages. Over 1,€00,000 of our pop- 
ulation die each year, 100,000 of them of school age. This is an 
annual loss of about two per cent. of our population, and in an 
enlightened modern civilization, is about double what it should 
be! 

The fundamental form of general and vocational training 
that should be undertaken by the schools, Dr. Rapper says should 
be that which will help the working population to meet effectively 
the problems of sickness, lowered vitality and death. Little or 
no definite, purposeful stress is laid upon consecutive, constructive 
instruction in hygiene at the present time in the public schools. 
In some states, by legislative enactment, temperance hygiene is 
prescribed. It is required in Delaware, and yet it is doubtful if 
it receives the attention as a school study, that it, in conjunction 
with the phases of general, personal and public hygiene, not to 
mention industrial and occupational hygiene should demand. 
The only progressive work along this phase of vocational train- 
ing is being done abroad. Our vocational, as well as our ele- 
mentary and secondary courses, almost entirely overlook this 
form of vocational preparation. While we are awaiting the 
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dawn of the financial millennium in education, much can be 
done at very small cost to raise the standard of intelligence in 
matters of health. 


What Is Being Done. 


At the present time the schools of Munich present the high- 
est type of hygienic education ; in addition attention is also given 
in some of the English schools, the schools of Sweden, and the 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls in New York City. Dr. 
Kerchensteiner at Munich not only has medical examinations 
and followup work and attention to sanitation and physical edu- 
cation, but he has a regular course intended to give intelligence 
with respect to the complex industrial and civic world of to-day, 
and the elements of general, industrial and occupational hygiene. 
His course is called “Civics and Hygiene.” Sweden has all these 
features, but adds to them a most progressive feature in the form 
of health vocational guidance, including medical examinations, 
by government medical examiners until the youth reaches 
eighteen. A young man may be changed from occupation to 
occupation; he may be given shorter hours and guidance as to 
his health regimen; he may be kept out of work altogether until 
he is physically fit. In England, medical supervision and follow- 
up work, with health vocational guidance is rapidly gaining 
ground. The Manhattan Trade School for Girls prescribes care- 
ful medical examinations; these are supplemented by studies of 
the home and school environment, medical, corrective and rec- 
reational gymnastics, including plays and games. Every phase of 
hygiene is carefully studied, and the girls are looked after when 
they have gone into industry. The recent success of the Life 
Extension Institute in getting employers of thousands of work- 
ing people to furnish each one free of charge with an annual 
very thoroughgoing medical examination, and the remarkable 
revelations thereby of the low health status of most ‘of these 
industrial workers, shows that the world of industry is begin- 
ning to think of the importance of thorough health education in 
the schools from the earliest years on. 


What Must Be Done. 


If the school is effectively to teach health it is self-evident 
that in the first place the physical environment of the child must 
be right. This involves the problem of the evolution of a better 
type of school building, and of its care upon more intelligent 
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and scientific lines. It would be somewhat of a farce to attempt 
to teach hygiene problems except negatively, in a school where 
sweeping is done daily during school hours! With the demand 
for health instruction will also come, in addition to model school 
buildings, the necessity for especially trained teachers and mod- 
ern textbooks. Secondary schools will have to concern them- 
selves with industrial hygiene and this will require more than a 
mere technical knowledge of the subject. Some knowledge of 
occupational hygiene desirable as precautionary in special occu- 
pations, will also have to be given. Seager in his “Social Insur- 
ance” says: “In the United States we are still so far from con- 
sidering illness as anything beyond a private misfortune against 
which each individual and each family should protect itself, as 
best it may, that Germany’s heroic method of attacking it as a 
national evil through government machinery seems to us to be- 
long to another planet.” In our democracy, we should attack it 
through the agency of our public schools, and especially through 
the vocational and industrial courses. 


LEGISLATION ENDORSED BY WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


List of Proposed Laws which Have the Approval of Mothers 
and Wives of the United States. 


The general federation of women’s clubs, through its legis- 
lative department, urges club women to make special study of 
the following important measures before congress: 

The child labor bill, prohibiting the shipment from one state 
to another of products of child labor except under certain speci- 
fied conditions, 

The Hughes vocational education bill, providing for promo- 
ting vocational education by extending Federal aid to the states. 
(This is the successor to the Page bill.) 

Their attention is directed to the need for the following 
measures : 

A bill for the elimination of adult illiteracy in the United 
States. (Earnestly advocated by the education department of 
the general federation. ) 

The bill urged by Mrs. John Dickinson Sherman, chairman 
of the conservation department, providing for the purchase of a 
tract in Colorado for a national park, has passed both houses of 


congress. 
Club-women are also urged to create a strong demand that 
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the provisions of the Smith-Lever bill be made to apply to home 
economics education as well as to agricultural education. The 
Smith-Lever bill, for agricultural and home economics extension 
work, provides that $10,000 shall go to each state that assents to 
the provisions of the bill. After this year large additional sums 
may be available, but the bill makes no provision for the division 
of the amount between agricultural and home economics ex- 
tension work. 


PRACTICAL SCHOOLING 


(New York Mail) 


Nothing more sane and salutary has happened in the public 
school system than the trying out of the training called pre-voca- 
tional, but spelled practical. 

Superintendent Ettinger’s report is good reading—good be- 
cause it is highly encouraging, showing that at last, after years of 
apparently fruitless suggestions and criticism, common sense has 
been knocked into the school system and stupid insistence upon 
uniform devotion to “cultural” studies has been knocked out. 

In six elementary schools 4,000 boys and girls have received 
for six months practical instruction in such every-day employment 
as carpentry, painting, plumbing, dressmaking, millinery and like 
industrial work. The result has been convincing. Children have 
been helped to find their natural bent. Those who have to leave 
school at the eighth grade are turned out better fitted to decide 
what trade to follow, and to make progress in that trade. Those 
who can go on to the industrial schools are able to advance more 
rapidly there. And none have lost any “culture” in this finding- 
out process. 

It is safe to say that none will seriously oppose the extension 
of this system, as rapidly as posible, to all the schools. It means 
more skilled artisans and few unskilled workers; it therefore 
means a higher average efficiency and a large average earning 
capacity for the graduate of the public schools—and this is what 
the taxpayers spend $40,000,000 a year to accomplish. 


LOYALTY. 


There is no success without loyalty. The man who is dis- 
loyal to his superior, to his profession, or to his country, is dis- 
loyal to himself and to all that is good in him. 

Col. George W. Goethals, Chief Engineer, Panama Canal. 


it 
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ESTABLISHING INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS. 


A Story of the Efforts to Draft a Law that will Meet the 
Approval of All Interested. 


Edwin G. Cooley has presented to the legislature of Illinois 
the new vocational education bill fathered by the Commercial 
Club of Chicago. In essence the bill is much the same as that 
introduced in the legislature two years ago, says the Chicago 
Herald. 

The Commercial Club has recently published a pamphlet 
detailing the new bill and presenting the arguments for it to- 
gether with a statement of Wisconsin’s experience and a com- 
parison of the teachers’ bill with this last proposal. At the same 
time a new volume on “Vocational Education in Europe” em- 
bodying Mr. Cooley’s observations during his recent trip has 
been published by the club. This latest book furnishes the phil- 
osophy upon which the bill is based. 


A Dual System. 

There is no difference of opinion concerning the need for 
more schools. At least three bills designed to establish voca- 
tional education in Illinois will be presented to the general as- 
sembly, according to present plans. The teachers of the state 
have drafted. one measure, which was described in this column. 
Union labor, it ts expected, will offer a draft setting forth its 
position. 

It is possible that the farmers will have a fourth proposal 
and the middle western vocational education conference may 
offer a fifth. 

There will thus be no dearth of material. The new Cooley 
bill, however, like its predecessor, is unique in one aspect. It 
proposes to establish a dual system of schools. All the other 
bills in one form and another add the vocational schools to the 
general school system. The Cooley bill makes them entirely 
separate under a distinct and independent taxing body. That is 
at the heart of the educational ruction which has been growing 
in Illinois for the last two years. 


The German Type. 

The dual system was first developed by Dr. George Kerschen- 
steiner, director of schools at Munich. The Munich voca- 
tional schools have obtained a wide celebrity. They are a part 
of the German industrial efficiency. The idea was imported to 
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this country and in 1911 Wisconsin began to establish schools 
on the Munich model. 

Organized labor has very naturally attempted to control the 
apprentice everywhere because of the very obvious and im- 
mediate connection between the supply of workmen and wages. 
Consequently when Wisconsin founded the German schools, 
thought was given to this question of the control of apprentices. 
A balanced board, composed of the representatives of labor and 
of employers, was devised. 

The Cooley bill has a somewhat similar feature. On. the 
state board of vocational educational, which consists of nine 
members, there shall be two employers, and “two shall be skilled 
employes.” Whether or not skilled employes means representa- 
tives of organized labor is possibly a technical question. It is 
conceivable that the skilled employes might not be drafted from 
the labor unions. In any event here is one of the vital features 
of the bill. 


The Compulsory Feature. 


Mr. Cooley provides a state board of nine members to be 
appointed by the governor. Two of the board must be farmers 
and one an educator. Local vocational boards may be estab- 
lished after a majority vote of the citizens of the community 
affected approves the project. 

In contrast to the teachers’ bill and to the unit system 
generally the local boards are entirely separate and distinct from 
the general school board. Although the school board elects the 
members of the vocational board, a new taxing body is created. 
There are other important contrasts between the two bills. 

The Cooley measure makes education compulsory. This, 
Mr. Cooley thinks, is essential to the success of the plan. Chil- 
dren between 14 and 17 who are not attending other schools 
must attend the vocational schools. 

If the parent or the guardian of the boy or girl not in school 
neglects this duty a fine of from $5 to $20 and commitment is 
the penalty. Only six hours, however, are required for attend- 
ance in school, and, too, this six hours must be subtracted from 
the time which children of that age may work in accordance 
with the state laws. 


Democracy and the Schools. 


Again, in contrast to the teachers’ bill and, too, to the Wis- 
consin practice, evening schools are excluded by the Cooley 
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draft. Another significant paragraph deserves attention. Chil- 
dren may attend classes which the state board regards as equiva- 
lent to the public vocational schools. Presumably that was in- 
tended to cover parochial and other private schools. Among 
these other private schools albeit there is at least one in Chicago 
which frankly is fighting organized labor. 

The bill is drawn in great detail and it gives evidence of 
extraordinary care. Its merits are those of the German system. 
The Commercial Club pamphlet contains, it should be mentioned, 
a reply by Mr. Cooley to Professor John Dewey’s attack on the 
dual system. Professor Dewey holds this to be undemocratic. 
Mr. Cooley replies that segregation of vocational students from 
the general student body is inevitable, just as in the colleges and 
technical schools. 


DANIELS PLEASED WITH NAVY SCHOOLS. 


Big Percentage of Men on Water Studying for Efficiency in 
Some Trade. 


Secretary Daniels, discussing the working out of his system 
for the education. of the enlisted men of the navy, inaugurated 
at the beginning of last year, said recently he was much gratified 
with results as shown in reports from the various vessels now 
in commission. 

“These reports,” said Secretary Daniels, “shows that under 
the operation of the educational order, prescribing a school pe- 
riod on board ship for men who have not yet completed two 
years’ service in the navy, 40 per cent. of the total force afloat, 
or about 16,000, are under instruction in academic branches, while 
about 4,000 more, who do not come under the compulsory clause, 
are taking the course voluntarily ; 1,560 are taking a correspond- 
ence course, 356 are preparing for warrant rank, and 85 are 
studying for entrance to the naval academy. Sixty per cent. of 
the enlisted force, or about 25,000 men, are being instructed in 
professional and technical subjects.” 


Sixty-three of the managers of the Burrough’s Adding Ma- 
chine Company are graduates of the school which this company 
maintains for instructing its sales forces. 
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EDUCATION GREATEST CIVILIZING FORCE. 


The Worker Must be Satisfied and Happy to Give Maximum 
Results. 


A. L. Rohrer, president of the Schenectady Board of Edu- 
cation, presided at a recent conference of the Capital District 
Vocational Teachers’ Association which was held at Schenec- 
tady. President Charles Alexander Richmond, speaking at the 
morning session, said in the course of his address: 

“If any human device can be trusted to civilize the human 
race, education must be trusted, only we must be careful that 
our education is so designed that it will train not only the head 
and hand, but also the spirit of the man that controls the head 
and hand. 

“All education is worthless that has not behind it and under 
it the purpose to help men to see and admire the good in other 
men. The end of it all, so far as our career on this earth is 
concerned, is that we may learn to dwell together in unity.” 

William Dalton, chief engineer of the American Locomo- 
tive Company, spoke on “Industrial Life.” He told of the great 
variety of materials that come into a big plant and how they 
are all put in the right place and used. Then he discussed the 
even greater variety of people who are making use of the ma- 
terials and how men should be put in the right place. In all 
departments of work, he said, there were the men who worked 
contentedly and happy and others who were always discontented. 
Any manager engaging men wanted the former sort. Any man 
can have a measure of success, he said, if he can find out what 
he is adapted to. 


Teach Boys Their Place. 


“Some men who are successful are more successful than 
are other men. They fill places that give them more pleasure 
than some other places give other men. If you analyze that sit- 
uation you will come pretty close to the schoolroom. I-can think 
of no greater service to the student that a teacher may render 
than to be able to pick out the peculiar faculties that that stu- 
dent may have and which will give him, when used in work, a 
satisfactory place in the industrial life or in the general social 
life that we conduct.” 

Manual training meant not so much teaching a trade, Mr. 
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Dalton, said, because the boys would learn quicker in the big 
factories when they were old enough, but giving them enough 
of the work with their hands so that when they came to apply 
for a job they would have some idea of what there was to do 
and which part of it appealed to them most. He emphasized 
the cultural value of work with the hands in the earlier grades 
of school life. The boys needed such work, and also they 
should be taught about the industries of their cities, because in 
these days a boy could not learn by watching the work done as 
was the case when towns were smaller and industry less syste- 
matized. 


GET FIRST VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 


Farmers of VanBuren Township, Pulaski County, Indiana, 
Take Lead, Federal Government Paying Part of Direct- 
or’s Salary. 

Arrangements have been made by which VanBuren Town- 
ship, Pulaski County, Indiana, will have a vocational agricultural 
school, plans for which were completed at a meeting at Star 
City of school officials and patrons with Z. M. Smith, state agri- 
cultural superviser. 

F. A. Ogle, who has been superintendent of the Star City 
Schools, will have charge of the agricultural school. His con- 
tract calls for two evening classes each week for ten weeks for 
men and boys more than 17 years old, and from May 1 to Sept. 
I he will devote his entire time to the agricultural work in Van- 
Buren Township. His work through the summer will consist 
of practical farm demonstrations in soils, horticulture, livestock 
and poultry. 


State Gives Aid. 


Two-thirds of his salary will be paid by the state. The 
offer is the result of the six years of work Mr. Ogle has done in 
the community and the spirit shown by the citizens. This is to 
be the first strictly vocational agricultural school in Indiana. 

The Federal government has offered VanBuren Township 
$100, with which it may hire a woman to assist the girls and 
women of the community in their homemaking work. This 
offer has been accepted, and in all probability Miss Anna Noel 
will have charge of the work. 
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OFFICE SCHOOL OF THE LARKIN COMPANY. 


—- 


One of the Oldest and Most Effective Systems for Training 
Office Workers in the United States. 


By R. H. Purrer, 
Director of School Work. 


Our School was organized in 1907, so we have had eight 
years of practical experience in corporation school work. 

Previous to the organization of the School, it was the cus- 
tom to have our new untrained help work with an experienced 
clerk until the detail of the work was mastered. 

This plan presented three great obstacles: 

1. The teacher clerk was busy and needed help. The new 
clerk was a hindrance, as questions had to be answered and her 
work inspected, so the clerks would often say, “If I can’t have a 
trained clerk, I would rather put in longer hours and do my work 
alone.” 

2. The new clerk learned by making mistakes and in many 
cases these got out and affected the customer. 

3. The average clerk had little ability and no training as a 
teacher. 

From these experiences, the necessity for an Office School 
became apparent and the School was organized. 

The Office School is maintained for two general purposes: 

1. To teach new clerks an elementary branch, or to teach 
old clerks a more complicated branch, of the office routine. 

2. To give general instruction that will make better men 
and women of the clerks employed for the office. 

The School is a miniature Larkin Office where standard 
office operations in handling regular orders and letters from cus- 
tomers are performed by new clerks under the supervision of 
trained clerks and teachers. 


Kind of Work Taught. 


The work from the State of Indiana is set aside for School 
work, and instruction is given in preparation of clerks for work 
in four office departments. 

1. Detail Department, where customers’ files, accounts, and 
records of shipments are maintained. 

2. Recording Department, which initiates shipping authori- 
ties from customers’ orders. ’ 
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3. Routing Department, in which orders are routed and 
billed for shipment. 

4. Correspondence Department, in which customers’ in- 
quiries and complaints are answered. 

Clerks entering the first three classes are usually new em- 
ployees, while Correspondents are always recruited from among 
experienced Clerks. 


The Office Manual. 


A careful analysis of our routine, begun several years ago, 
disclosed the fact that an accurate and fixed account of our de- 
tail work in each department would serve to improve our 
methods. From this we conceived the idea that a book contain- 
ing the technical points, placed in the hands of our employees, 
would bring about uniformity in performance of the department 
work, 

In 1900 the first few chapters of our Office Manual were 
written, and having grown with our business, it now contains 53 
chapters in loose-leaf form, each one of which provides for the 
routine in the different departments. 

It has served our purpose well, as it is at once the textbook 
and reference book for routine work, and its constant revision 
by a corps of competent men renders it of intrinsic value to the 
entire office. 

The details are set forth in concise technical language, as 
may be seen in the extracts below: 


EXTRACT FROM CHAPTER 2 


List oF PREMIUM MERCHANDISE AND SEPARATELY PACKED PRODUCTS AND GROCERIES 
WITH VARIOUS INFORMATION 


General 
Price Premium | Ledger 
with | Name and |Account | Abbrev. How | Wet. | Class Billing 
Prods.| Number | Number Shipped 
$9.00 | Bed Mroo 442 | Bed Mroo F. 140 2 Bdl. Iron Bed Ends.* 
Vernis oe" if 
Martin Bdl. Iron Bed Rails.* 
sill *Specif Ends |—Bed |(N Gi ) 
y| on tags} Ends |— No.) (size 
_ Rails |—Bed |(No.) (size) 
$3.90 | Swing 239 417 Swing 239 F. 69 2 Swing N.O.S.K.D. 
Porch Flat. 


Chapter 2 supplies information of this kind for all of our 


‘Premium Merchandise, and by reference to it the routing clerks 
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are able to make out bills of lading and tags for shipments. In 
the example above the clerk knows that Bed Mz1go is to be 
shipped as 140 lbs., 2d class-freight, billed as a Bundle of Iron 
Bed Ends and a Bundle of Iron Bed Rails. The letter “T” in 
the space for billing shows that two tie tags are to be made out. 
If the letter “T” were not shown she would know that two 
Paste Tags were required. | 

EXTRACT FROM CHAPTER 26. SHORTAGE COMPLAINTS. 

1. Shortage Complaint Received Without New Order. 

2. Unendorsed Freight Bill Received and Complete Pack- 
age Short. 

3. Caused by Substitution—Our Error. 

Mail Reader.—Open a correspondence (this means that a 
folder is prepared in which the necessary papers are to be as- 
sembled). Attach shipping authority and order and pass to 
Traffic Correspondent. 

Traffic Correspondent.—Advise the amount of return 
charges and pass to Division Correspondent. 

Division Correspondent.—Offer article received in error at 
selling price, less return charges, except: If selling price, less 
return charges, is less than 80 per cent. of selling price, offer ar- 
ticle at 80 per cent. of selling price. 

Authorize shipment of missing article, charges prepaid, 
making charge against the customer for the full price of the 
article. 

If the Recorder’s error, issue F. 7883, and pass with the 
shpg. auth., and the correspondence to the Order Department to 
charge the error as usual. 

If Shipping Department error issue F. 7238, attach F. 7238 
to shpg. auth. and pass to Statistical Department. 

Statistical Department.—Tally error and pass F. 7238 with 
shpg. auth. to Shipping Department to note, detach F. 7238 and 
return shipping authority to file. 


Example. 


If the Mail Reader who works in the Department where 
the customers’ files, accounts, and records of shipment are main- 
tained gets an unendorsed freight bill and the following letter 
from a customer, “In the last shipment I received 1 oilcloth rug 
and I ordered 2 running yards of floor oilcloth Mg18,” she turns 
to Chapter 26 and makes this kind analysis of the complaint: 

“This is a new order. I have an unendorsed freight bill 
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and the floor oilcloth, which is a complete package, is short. The 
substitution is our error. Therefore I must open cor., attach 
the shipping authority and order and pass to the Traffic Corre- 
spondent.” 


Method of Teaching. 


Each clerk is provided with an office manual, containing 
the chapters that relate to the work she is to learn, and this 
serves as her reference book on the technical points of routine. 
However, the manual is too technical for the beginner, as it has 
to cover all cases, so a special manual of graded lessons is pro- 
vided, and from this the new clerks are taught their first lessons. 

The clerks are taught in classes, and for the most part the 
pupils practise the points brought up in each lesson on actual 
mail and current records under supervision. All work done by 
new people is inspected, the errors pointed out and explained, 
and a record kept of the errors and output of each clerk. 

When the work in the office is not heavy, the School draws 
upon the Office for groups of clerks to be sent to the School, and 
while there a part of the time is spent on a written or oral 
examination on questions based upon their particular line of 
work. During the rest of the time they are trained in general 
efficiency and listen to lectures from executives and department 
heads. 

The following day, after the papers have been corrected, the 
class returns to the School, and the questions are discussed with 
the class and thorough instruction given in the points on which 
there is a difference of opinion, or a difference in the under- 
standing of the routine. This general plan of examination has a 
tendency to make the clerks alert, keen and clearer thinkers. 

Correspondence pupils are taught the policy of the Company 
in handling loss and damage claims, in adjusting complaints of 
delay or dissatisfaction, and in answering inquiries. They are 
drilled in composition, not alone in grammatical construction, 
clearness and brevity, but also in judgment, tact and cheerfulness 
in dealing with customers, and to a considerable extent in the 
science of salesmanship. Instruction is given in clear enuncia- 
tion, in the proper use of the phonograph, and in methods of in- 
creasing output. 

While being taught the general structure and essential fea- 
tures of a good letter, the pupils are taught to see the Company’s 
proposition from the customer's viewpoint by writing letters of 
commendation, inquiry, or complaint to the Larkin Co. How- 
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ever, the points these letters are to cover are assigned by the 
teacher. 

Example.—You as a Larkin customer want to buy a Dome 
370, but believe that on aecount of the low ceiling in your house, 
the one advertised in the regular catalog will hang too near the 
table in your dining-room. Write a letter to the Larkin Co. 
asking them what they suggest that you do in this case. 

These letters are taken up with the class, the good points 
are commended, and the errors corrected. The pupil now be- 
comes an embryo Larkin Correspondent and tries to answer 
these letters, using the simple, easy, conversational style. 

The pupils write their letters longhand the first two weeks 
in School and are then allowed to dictate to the phonograph. 

A weekly lecture is delivered to the correspondence class on 
a subject relating to the week’s work, some of which are shown 


below : 


The Policy of the Company. 

The Fundamental Points of a Letter. 
- A Good Correspondent. 

The Habit of Work. 

How to Help the Transcriber. 

Technical Complaints. 

Our Special Representatives. 

Stove and Clock Complaints. 


Educational trips are taken to various parts of the factory 
in order that the classes may become more familiar with our 
system of packing, loading, etc. 

Each of the four groups mentioned before meet with the 
School Chief Clerk in the morning at various times and the 
work and errors of the previous day are discussed. Besides 
the training for specific office work, the clerks in the School are 
often assembled either in groups or together, for talks by officers 
of the Company or heads of departments. 


Office Schools in General. 


Considerable time has been devoted to various industrial or 
trade schools, but there has been little concerted action to bene- 
fit the office schools, the reason being that each office school is 
separate in itself and the work in one office has little or no di- 
rect bearing on the work of any other office. However, all office 
schools deal with people untrained in the business world and I 
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believe experience the same difficulties with these people. We 
find that the clerks we get have not had as much practical ex- 
perience as we should like, and I believe we need a course of 
study that will make the boy or girl who will only get 1, 2 or 
3 years of high school, more efficient. The employer does not 
ask the boy what insects belong to the order Coleoptera, but he 
is interested in a neat, well-written application. 

I do not know whether this course ought to take one year 
ar two years, or when in the school curriculum it ought to come 
to be the most practical for the boys or girls who cannot con- 
tinue their education. But I do know that the people who have 
to work need more reading, writing and arithmetic and less 
zoOlogy, botany, etc. 

A short time ago I gave a class of nine recorders who aver- 
aged two years of high school the following problems: 

1—The addition of five simple decimals that I read to them. 

2—12 is 2/3 of what number? 

3—Multiply 2 7/8 x 6/8. 

4—7/8 equals what per cent.? 

5—60 is 80 per cent. less than what number? . 

It took them 22 minutes to do what they should have done 
in 3 Or 4 minutes and the result was as follows: 


Such figures as the above show that we need a course that 
would teach practical arithmetic. Not arithmetic that scans a lot 
of subjects useless to the average person as weeks spent on 
partial payments and compound interest, but arithmetic that 
spends weeks upon addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
fractions, decimals and percentage taught in a practical way. 
Drill, drill, drill ought to be the slogan of a teacher of this class, 
and a course of this kind would not only teach the pupils how to 
add rapidly and accurately, but it would develop keener, clearer 
minds. The reason the high-school boy of to-day cannot add as 
well as his father did when he left the eight grade, is that he has 
not had the opportunity his father had. He may know some of 
the principles of addition, but he has spent his time getting a 
miscellaneous education, and results cannot be gained by the 
rolling-stone method. Such a course ought to provide for a lot 
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of mental arithmetic and a course in short cuts to develop accu- 
rate and quick figuring. 

We need young people who can speak the English language 
correctly and do not want clerks whose vocabulary is so saturated 
with slang that they find it impossible to express themselves in 
clean English. Constant search is being made for the type who 
do not preface their sentences with “Listen,” “You know,” and 
“Say.” They do not need to know the definition of hyperbole, 
but they do need to know that the sentence “I saw him when he 
done it” is incorrect. They need to know how to write a letter 
and express their thoughts well. They need constant drill in 
practical grammar. 

The reading class ought to teach them how to read, show 
them what books to read, and create an interest in current events. 
It ought to teach them to make short speeches, to debate, to say 
clearly and definitely what they want to say when conversing 
directly with anyone, or when stating a proposition over the 
telephone. Talks on courtesy, politeness, and a short study of 
psychology would also be very profitable. Careful instruction in 
writing and spelling would be necessary. To sum this up the 
business world needs more of the old school. 


The Standard Clerk. 


There has been some discussion concerning the standardiza- 
tion of office operations. As every office has its own system de- 
veloped to accomplish a particular line of work, I do not see that 
it is a practical proposition to attempt to standardize office opera- 
tions, or make a comparison between one office and another, each 
doing entirely different work and selecting a different type of 
clerk for a job peculiar to that office. The big proposition as I 
see it is to determine what preparation the Public Schools should 
give our girls and boys so that they could go to any office, and be 
successful if pronounced O. K. by the Public School teachers. 

I believe that progress could be made along this line by a 
careful study in each office of the essential qualifications of the 
successful clerks. Such data could be submitted to a committee 
of office school men, and the standard qualifications determined. 
The results found by the committee, however, should be turned 
over to the Public School men who would be able to make out a 
course of study which would develop a standard clerk. 


“The man who doesn’t read good books, has no advantage 
over the man who can’t read them.” 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY’S SCHOOL WORK. 


How Instruction is Carried on at the Ambridge Plant, Where 
Employees Include Many Foreign Born. 


By J. E. BaNKs 


The Ambridge Plant of the American Bridge Company is 
situated about sixteen miles down the Ohio river from Pitts- 
burgh. Ambridge is a town of about 7,000 people. There are 
two or three other small towns nearby. The shops of the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company carry, normally, between two and three 
thousand men, of which a considerable proportion are foreign 
born. The office force numbers in its various departments three 
to four hundred. 

Ambridge Plant has its complement of professionally 
trained men in management and design. It has skilled foremen, 
clerks, and mechanics—beginners and helpers. There are in ad- 
dition, for the rougher part of the task, uneducated foreign 
workmen. 

Of the Office clerical force and of the English-speaking 
Shop men a number are composed of those who left school at 
too early an age. They do not have the needful education to give 
them always a fair chance for advancement. 

A good proportion of the foreign workmen have a fair 
training in the home language, but many of them cannot read or 


_ write. They represent most of the races of Austria-Hungary, 


Germany, Italy, Greece, and Russia. 

It can be truly said of any man that more education would 
benefit him at any age toward greater success in life. It is espe- 
cially true that young men who have been halted in their studies, 
for one reason or another, must have more learning to fit them 
for better places in the direct line of their work. This is notice- 
ably evident in relation to the foreign born. 

In the fall of 1906 at the request of three of the assistant 
draftsmen I started a small class in Analytic Geometry and 
Bridge Design. These young men had the beginnings of college 
study, were unable to continue the course (one of them was a 
Russian exile), and now wanted to finish the subjects relating 
directly to their work. 


Growth of School Has Been Steady. 
In a short time there were three different classes with a 
total of sixteen scholars. The next school year we had four 
different classes with thirty-four scholars in all. The School has 
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grown steadily until for the last year in the Science Department 
there were eight classes with a total of seventy-eight scholars. 

The classes in English for the foreign born began in 1908 
with one student. We now have six teachers with an enrollment 
last year of one hundred and twenty-five. 

Rooms for recitation for the science classes are provided in 
the American Bridge Company Office. A small school building, 
the gift of friends, houses a part of the foreign-class work. 

The work of the School is divided into the two departments 
of Science (related to Engineering) and English. 

For the Science classes the entering students are about as 
follows: (a) Boys sixteen years of age and older who have left 
school before finishing the eighth grade. Some of these are 
ready to begin Algebra, others have not finished Arithmetic. (b) 
Young men from twenty to thirty years of age, many of them 
married, who find themselves in need of and wanting further 
education. There are a number of these with the Company—a 
strong element of the force. (c) Foremen and others from 
among the older men, who find themselves hampered in their 
work by lack of knowledge of Arithmetic, Mechanical Drawing 
and Elementary Mechanics. In some cases men have taken up 
the study of Algebra because of having boys of their own in the 
public school who were beginning that subject. 


Boys Leave Public Schools Too Early. 


Boys of this community, as elsewhere, quit the public school, 
many of them, before having sufficient education to at all fairly 
meet the tasks of life that they may be called on to overcome. 
For those who are most capable of mental training there usually 
comes sometime before middle life the strong desire to better 
equip themselves in learning. It is for them especially that such 
school work has need to be established. 

‘Students of our Science Department are mainly of Amer- 
ican birth, sons of mechanics and farmers. They are of good 
quality. We have also a small but increasing number of foreign- 
born young men who have advanced far enough in their English 
studies to enter the science classes. Most of these are among 
our hopeful students. 

The teachers are for the most part university-trained En- 
gineers of the Drawing Room. It has been easy to obtain such 
instructors, as teaching is a change from their day work and pro- 
vides a chance for review of college studies. These instruct- 
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ors have had in most cases previous experience in country school 
or village teaching. 

The classes vary in size from two or three to not more than 
fifteen scholars. More personal attention is required than in 
college work. The teacher needs to really know the scholar in- 
trusted to him. A class of ten or a dozen is about the ideal size. 

Two subjects are taken usually at a time, with recitations in 
each twice a week. The period for recitation is from about 
seven to nine o'clock in the evening, except for the drawing 
classes, which come Saturday afternoon from one-thirty to five 
o'clock. Drawing, if possible, should be done by daylight. 


Range of Course of Studies. 


The course of studies ranges from Arithmetic to Calculus 
and from Strength of Materials to Bridge and Building Design. 
The aim is to get these subjects with great thoroughness. The 
course covers no subject but that is in direct line with this branch 
of Engineering. 

As a general thing theory and not shop practice is taught. 
The latter, the students get in their daily work. We have 
thought, however, to introduce a book on Machine Shop Prac- 
tice, and maybe others. Attention of the advanced students is 
called to technical articles and new books related to their work. 

Examinations are held at intervals of six to ten weeks. The 
students take deep interest in these tests. The marking of the 
papers is on the basis of 100 per cent. 60 per cent. is counted 
a pass, although but few fall to that low a grade. The grade 
obtained is marked on the paper when returned. 

Prizes, awarded by the American Bridge Company, are 
given each year, one or two toa class. These are based, usually, 
on the examination grades earned. 

Evening-school conditions are different from those of day 
school. In the first announcement of the School I expressed the 
intention of making the work strictly comparable in quality to 
college work. I found as the difference in conditions became 
more evident that the methods and results must, perforce, be 
different. 

The students of an evening school, especially if adult, can- 
not be gotten to memorize as will college students. The student 
of the evening school does, however, tend to use more his reason- 
ing power. He seeks for the foundations of the theory and its 
application. Contact with actual work has made this natural to 
him. I have at present a class in Geometry. They do not mem- 
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orize as did the college class that I was in. But they throw them- 
selves on the original problems or “riders” with an energy that 
college boys do not often show. As a girl would say they “love” 
this sort of thing. They are very insistent that each step of 
proof in the “rider” have its logical basis. 


Attendance Records Are Good. 


The attendance, in regularity, considering that the School 
is voluntary, is good. It is effected occasionally by overtime 
work. In baseball and football season the more enthusiastic 
players will sometimes be tardy or absent from a recitation. 

For those students who remain with the Company, the first 
two years of the School course up to and including Trigo- 
nometry and Elementary Design, are usually covered. With 
these subjects well mastered a good foundation is laid for ordi- 
nary drafting and shop work. The more ambitious go on to 
complete the course. At conclusion they are better fitted in 
theory, for the field covered, I think that we may fairly say, 
than most college graduates. They certainly see better the ap- 
plication of theory to practice. They have become masterful in 
spirit toward their work. 

Of the scholars from the Office, some elect for Shop posi- 
tions, preferring that work. Of the scholars from the Shop, some 
feel called to prepare for place in the Office. So far as practi- 
cable the Company endeavors to satisfy these inclinations. 

To a limited number the American: Bridge Company can 
make good use in the drawing room of shop-trained men with 
sufficient theoretical training. Such men are more “practical” 
than college-trained men without shop experience. They help to 
preserve the “balance” in a design squad. It is to them that a 
squad engineer is apt to turn for information regarding the shop 
ways of doing a thing. It has been said that some draftsmen 
seem unable to see beyond the edge of their drawing board. Men 
with shop experience have no trouble about this. 

All of such students who have come into the drawing room 
have made a success. There are among them some who, by de- 
votion to study and work, have well earned the title of “En- 


gineer.”” 


Some Finish Education at Colleges. 


A few members of the School before finishing the course 
have left to enter engineering colleges. On the other hand, 
several college graduates have spent a term at this School to 
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acquaint themselves with the American Bridge Company prac- 
tice in design. 

The introduction of the “Cincinnati System” has been con- 
sidered at Ambridge. For a manufacturing plant whose output 
is mainly of standard pieces, the Cincinnati plan might seem ap- 
plicable. A plant fabricating steel work of bridges and buildings 
has comparatively little of standard piece work. 

At Ambridge Plant the work for an employee must be, in 
general, continuous through the working hours and days of the 
shop. There is so much variation in style in the different 
structures of fabrication that day or part-day changes cannot 
profitably be made in the personnel of a working squad. For 
the conditions of work at Ambridge the evening-school plan, such 
as we have developed here, would seem to be the best solution. 

The English department of the school was organized for 
the sake of the Foreign Born of Ambridge Plant and the com- 
munity. The students represent most of the nations of northern 
and eastern Europe. 

Our best teachers for the foreign classes are educated Eu- 
ropeans who have knowledge of several home languages. Suffi- 
cient teachers. of this kind cannot always be found. One of 
such teachers was a Russian Pole with Engineering training in 
the Imperial Institute of St. Petersburg. Besides Russian and 
Polish he had a command also of Ruthenian, Slovak, and Ger- 
man. Another instructor was a Bohem -n, a graduate of Har- 
vard with a knowledge of some eight languages. There are now 
of the teachers one Pole and two Bohemians, all well educated. 


Teachers Developed from Employees. 


In several cases excellent teachers for the foreign classes 
have been found in the office Engineering force. Last year an 
educated young American woman did fine work in developing a 
Greek class in English. 

For the beginners of the English department we are using a 
new book, “English for Adult Students,” prepared and published 
by the School. By means of this book one can teach English 
without knowledge of the foreign language. It has several fea- 
tures we were unable to find in any book previously printed. 

One can scarcely overestimate, from an accident stand- 
point, the advantage to the foreign workmen of a knowledge of 
English. To them it is necessary for a reading of the Safety 
signs and rules posted in the Shop, and for a quick understand- 
ing of directions coming from a foreman in time of danger. 
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We have not been in a hurry to suggest candidates for 
citizenship. Endeavor has been rather to train the students to 
be ready and worthy for that privilege and honor. Several of 
them have become naturalized and others are preparing for it. 


Developing Company Spirit. 


The bringing together in spirit in a mutually helpful way of 
American and Foreigner can be no better accomplished than in 
the association of teacher and scholar. In passing through the 
Shop or along the street I always think to be able to recognize 
a member of our foreign class by the expression of his face, 
alert and kindly, as compared with his fellows. He has entered 
a new group. He is no longer, for instance, a Pole, but a far 
different personage, a Polish-American. 

As said above, a number of students from the English de- 
partment on reaching the fourth grade have come into the 
Science department, beginning with Arithmetic, or Algebra, and 
Drawing. 

We are not, of.course, finally satisfied with the result of the 
School work, and expect to add to and change our plans as ex- 
perience guides. There is, for example, a closer connection 
needed between the theory of current textbooks and the actual 
work of Office and Shop. The extension of the teaching of 
English to the women folk of our foreign-born employees is a 
much-needed venture. A little in this way has been begun. 

In the domain of Music much could be done to inspire our 
foreign peoples unto more joyous and therefore more useful life. 
The consciousness in us Americans of attainment in other per- 
sons and other races would tend much to foster the recognition 
of common manhood. 

As an ideal for the School of Bridge Engineering we would 
like to see for every one of Ambridge Plant and the community 
an opportunity for the education needed to further his way to- 
ward success ; and through this a coming closer together in spirit 
for all concerned in a growing sense of human worth in all. 

The American Bridge Company has an especial interest in 
the education of its employees and their children. If a man does 
well at his work, whatever it may be, and is known to be using 
spare hours in School to better fit himself in knowledge related 
to his work, he always stands in the line of advancement. This 
is true for both the American born and the Foreign born. 
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The Need of Active Minds. 

The need of active minds in the individuals of the organi- 
zation is commonly known by all genuine leaders of men. It is 
the active man who is led, rather than the dull man who is 
driven, that accomplishes the most. 

Education offers opportunity for the mind’s development. 
The value of this to the individual and to the Company cannot 
be overestimated. 

The elevating effect on the growth of character of increase 
in mental power in one’s chosen work is great. The joy pro- 
duced is beyond measure. 

In any large combination of men working toward one end, 
such as that at Ambridge Plant of the American Bridge Com- 
pany, there is need of “The spirit of the Army” in overcoming 
power. Without many uniting influences, and among them that 
of education, it is impossible to utilize the possible powers of 
any such organization to forward it unto high success. 

Especially in time of unrest is it needful for the spirit of 
light and sympathy to pervade throughout the ranks. For this 
the willingness and opportunity of the men to learn of the ele- 
ments that control in their work that they may do their part 
well has large influence. A leaven of men rightly instilled in 
spirit will do much to quicken and control a whole group. 


How Educational Courses Are Financed. 


I have not mentioned above anything regarding the finances 
of the School. A monthly fee,*from $2 to $4, varying in amount 
by wages of student, is charged in the Science classes. The 
married men pay but $1. For the English classes the monthly 
fee is $1, in all cases. 

The American Bridge Company has duplicated (about) the 
school fee paid by the students, and has met the other expenses 
of the School. Experience in managing voluntary schools tends 
to show the wisdom, in most cases, of requiring a school fee 
from the students. They are inclined to do better work in their 
studies when conscious that it is costing them something. They 
are willing that the expense shall be borne in part by the Com- 
pany, but they have a better feeling in the matter if they bear a 
part of the expense themselves. 

The salary of a teacher depends upon the income from the 
class. When the class is small, the salary for the teacher is but 
little. We have had no trouble, however, in obtaining teachers 
to cheerfully give their time to such classes. 
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A “Year Book” is regularly issued by the School. This 
gives the Course of Study, List of Instructors, List of Students 
and Financial Statement. 

- There have been offers from among the Officials of the 
Company for personal help in special cases of expense of the 
School. The kindly spirit shown by the American Bridge Com- 
pany and by all its Officials concerned has been very pleasant to 
realize. We could not ask for more hearty support than has 
been given to the School of Bridge Engineering. 


EDUCATION CHANGE TO AVERT WAR 


Dr. Snedden Says Methods Aggravate Tendency of Nation 
to Pull Apart 


The internal tensions and tendencies to pull apart in the 
United States will cause a war in this country on as great a scale 
as the present war unless high school students are educated to 
the requirements of our complicated citizenship, according to 
Dr. David Snedden, Massachusetts Commissioner of Education. 
Dr. Snedden made this prophecy in an address on “Some New 
Problems for High School Teachers” to the Philadelphia Teach- 
ers’ Association and reported in the Philadelphia Press. 

Dr. Snedden also delivered a scathing attack on the ten- 


dencies of the average high school to cling to the requirements 


of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, while the citizen of 
the twentieth century needs a liberal education and not the an- 
cient mythologies and superstitions of the present system of 
education. The commissioner opposed vocational training in the 
higher schools unless the higher schools in which vocational train- 
ing is taught are set aside and labeled for that purpose. 

“The two immediate aims of the teachers of the old high 
schools in teaching their pupils the classics, literature and other 
closely related subjects was, first, that the students did not know 
the subject and ought to be taught, and, second, that the subjects 
should be taught in order that the boys and girls would be able 
to pass the entrance examinations to college. The ultimate aim, 
of course, is to get a better appreciation of culture, in the case of 
Greek and Latin, and to use better grammar, for these two lan- 
guages aid the teacher in giving the student a more definite idea 
of the forms of the language. The new high school must find out 
just what are the things that are worth while teaching. It will 
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be necessary to transform existing subjects and to introduce new 
ones and put the studies on a standard basis.” 


A VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


What It Is and How to Establish One—The Movement Takes 
Root Near Reading, Pa. 


County Superintendent Eli M. Rapp, in an address delivered 
at a farmers’ institute held at Geigertown, Pennsylvania, for the 
first time, told a Berks County audience what it is, says the Read- 
ing Eagle. That it appeals to the average rural citizen was 
demonstrated when, after the stirring and enthusiastic speech of 
the superintendent, 300 men, women and children, who had as- 
sembled in the Farmers’ Union Hall, said “Aye” when the chair- 
man asked how many favored the calling of a public meeting to 
present the proposition to the Robeson and Union township 
directors. 


Features 

The salient points are as follows: (1) The principal must 
be a graduate of some agricultural college. (2) The assistant 
principal must be a woman able to successfully teach domestic 
science. (3) The State pays two-thirds of the salaries. (4) 
During the summer months the teachers visit the farms in the 
district and do actual domestic science and agricultural teaching. 

Superintendent Rapp’s address follows in part: 

“I was born, bred and buttered on a farm in the Oley Valley, 
near the village of Friedensburg. I spent most of my spare time 
in a combination blacksmith and wheelwright shop. I learned 
one lesson that has ever since remained with me. It is this: 
‘The longer the spoke, the greater the tire.’ (Applause.) 

“While addressing a convention at Hershey, a director asked 
me: ‘What is the difference between a rap and a knock?’ The 
difference is in intensity. A rap is a knock in the superlative 
degree. 


Rural Life Problem 
“T have been studying this rural life problem for many years. 
I am glad that men who do things in large units are taking hold 
of it. This subject needs attention. If this republic is to live 
longer in prosperity and greatness, this rural life problem must 
be solved satisfactorily. It means, briefly, to make the life in 
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the country more attractive, more livable, more inviting—indus- 
trially, educationally and sanitarily. 

“This problem is far from solution. It is complex. We 
cannot provide the intellectual and the ethical sides without the 
social end. One is but a phase of the whole. What a splendid 
opportunity for the rural American school! Improvement is nec- 
essary. The best solution of the farm problem is more pros- 
perity for the farmer. 


Great Change 

“Albany and Greenwich townships at one time had not made 
much progress educationally. To-day the farmers in those two 
townships are wealthy. The Irish potato made them rich. One 
sees splendid homes, beautiful school buildings and up-to-date 
machinery on the farms in that section. Yes, verily, more young 
men and young women go to the normal schools and colleges 
from that section than from any other community in Berks 
County. 

“T pity some men from the bottom of my heart. I pity the 
man who builds a material foundation and is satisfied with it. I 
pity the man who builds a spiritual superstructure without a 
material foundation. 

“First of all we need to conserve our soil. Moralists tell 
us that Rome fell because it neglected its soil. A Chinese philos- 
opher aptly compared the well-being of the people to a tree. Agri- 
culture is the roots, and manufacturing and commerce are the 
branches. If you destroy the roots, the branches—yes, the whole 
tree—will die. It is true that the land referred to in the Bible 
as the ‘land of milk and honey’ is now the land where dwell a 
few wandering Arabs. I want to be the mouth-piece of your 
children. Are they getting a square deal educationally ? 


Prosperity Reigns 

“Back of the farm is the farmer. What are the economic 
conditions of Geigertown? Among the very best farmers in 
3erks County are those found in this vicinity. I know that there 
are prosperous farmers in this locality—farmers who are able 
to crank their automobiles and drive to the city to collect their 
rents. 

“We must become more interested in human interest. The 
rural life problem is one of isolation. It is diametrically opposed 
to the city problem. Reading has over 100,000 people. The 
problem there is far different from the problem you face. Ed- 
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ward Everett Hale, before the Mothers’ Congress in Washington, 
said: ‘I hope that the year 1950 will not find any city of 600,000 
population.” The tenement houses of the large cities are as wicked 
as hell. I believe to teach the children to know the difference be- 
tween potatoes and tomatoes, how to cook a good meal as well 
as how to milk a cow. There is more pleasure in that than 
there is in being a night watchman, a letter carrier or a policeman. 


Too Much Isolation 

“In Lancaster county 60 per cent of the women in the insane 
asylum come from the farm. Why? Because there is too much 
isolation, too much loneliness, too much drudgery. Man is a 
social animal. We need more meetings of this kind. We need 
more sociability. Some of the agencies to uplift our rural con- 
ditions are the telephone and the free delivery. We Want more 
neighborhoodship, more community individualism. The tuber- 
culosis of American farm life is individualism. 

“The farm is a strong individual. It is a menace to the 
achievement of class power. In order to get the desired condi- 
tions we must begin with the children. That is why I have started 
the play picnics and field-day exercises. I want more team work. 
We need more co-operative effort among the farmers. If the 
boys and girls can play together, they can, when they are older, 
work together. 

“You have pretty good team work in Geigertown. I under- 
stand that you have an association bringing water into the town. 
You have a farmers’ Union here, a good roads’ association and 
other examples of team work. In some sections the motto of the 
farmers seems to be ‘to raise more corn to feed more hogs to buy 
more land to raise more corn.’ The motio ought to be: ‘To raise 
more corn to rear better children.’ 


School Facilities 

“What you need at Geigertown, and this has been very much 
neglected, are better educational facilities. The one-room teacher 
school has out-lived its usefulness. You may point to Abraham 
Lincoln and to Benjamin Franklin, but permit me to tell you 
that there are mighty few American Abraham Lincolns and Ben- 
jamin Franklins. In Berks county we have 351 one-teacher 
schools and could easily abolish 250 of them. In Montgomery 
county, Indiana, they have consolidated every school. How many 
of you farmers would like to go back to using the sickle and the 
grain cradle? What does it matter, directors, even if you are 
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defeated when election day comes round, if you have done right- 
eous work for the boys and girls? Some day the boys and girls 
will call you ‘blessed.’ 


A Good Start 

“Union township has made a good start in consolidation, but 
there are five schools that could be centralized—Unior., Hopewell, 
Oak Grove, Geigertown and White Bear. In the five schools 
are 120 pupils which could be divided into three grades. You 
know there is no life in the one-pupil recitation. Last week I 
saw two pupils in one class—one was head and the other was 
second head. It has been proven that the pupils come back into 
the consolidated school. Yes, surely they will. Put up a four- 
room school building with a basement for manual training. The 
legislative committee of the State Grange wanted me to go to 
Harrisburg in the interest of teaching agriculture in the elemen-— 
tary school. I am opposed to that. We are not ready for it. I 
believe to teach it in the high school. The teacher of any grade 
ought to teach in the country tone.- The day is far past when the 
seventeen-year-old boy or girl is fit to teach school. The rural 
teacher, the country home and the country church have been re- 
sponsible for the migration of our boys and girls from the coun- 
try to the city. 


State Pays Two-thirds 

“What you need here is a vocational high school. The 
teachers must be the very best. The State will pay two-thirds 
of the cost of the salaries of a principal who is a graduate of an 
agricultural college, and a woman who is educated in domestic 
science. Suppose you would have eight or nine months’ school, 
then the rest of the time these teachers could move about from 
one farm to the other. The man would serve you the,same pur- 
pose as the county agriculturist serves the entire county. The 
woman would be constantly teaching and training your children. 
Girls, no man will divorce a wife who is a good cook. Rum— 
strong drink—has slain its thousands, but the frying pan has slain 
its tens of thousands. 

“Provide a twentieth century school for your twentieth cen- 
tury boys and girls. Put up an adequate school building on a 
two to five-acre plot. Keep the children off the streets. The 
automobile divides people into two classes—the quick and the 
dead.” 
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LET US SMILE. 


The thing that goes the farthest towards making life worth while, 
That costs the least and does the most, is just a pleasant smile. 
The smile that bubbles from a heart that loves its fellowmen 
Will drive away the cloud of gloom and coax the sun again. 
It’s full of worth and goodness, too, with manly kindness blent— 
It’s worth a million dollars, and doesn’t cost a cent. 

The Burroughs. 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


Every year from 15,000 to 16,000 Chicago children between 
the ages of 14 and 16 years leave school and go to work. The 
vast majority of them, according to the board of education, go 
into the low-grade industries. Unions will not accept apprentices 
younger than 16 and many of the best employers do not wish 
to engage children under that age. The result is that the child’s 
first introduction to industry is by way of a seasonal trade in 
which at the best he may work only about half the time. The 
average wage for children of this age is about $2 a week. The 
vocational bureau of the school board has interviewed many par- 
ents on the subject of keeping children in school after they 
passed the legal limit of 14 years. The school advisers discov- 
ered that many parents are willing to have their children go on 
with the school work, once its benefits are explained. The voca- 
tional courses in the high schools and the prevocational courses 
of the elementary schools offer training in printing, carpentry, 
electrical and machine-shop work, stenography, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, millinery and dressmaking. 


Governor Whitman has signed the Hamilton-Fertig bill per- 
mitting the City College to give free courses to New York City 
employees in vocational subjects and civic administration. 


Several bills providing for extension of vocational educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania have been introduced in the House. Mr. 
Milliron, Armstrong, presented a bill creating a bureau of voca- 
tional education in the Department of Public Instruction, which 
is to have divisions in charge of rural and agricultural and of 
industrial schools, each under a chief at $4,000, with super- 
visors at $2,000 and clerical help. The bureaus are to have 
charge of all vocational education, continuation schools and 
compulsory education law enforcement. 


Governor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania strongly backs up his 
demand for vocational schools, and his plan to compel by law 
the attendance at school for one day a week of children between 
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14 and 15 years, and half a day a week between 15 and 16 
years. He calls attention to the fact that 73 vocational schools 
and departments of schools have been organized in 26 counties 
of the State, and that 15,000 boys and girls, men and women, 
have been instructed in them since the passage of the vocational 
education act last session. These include 39 industrial schools, a 
number of agricultural high schools and domestic science schools. 
He predicts still greater expansion along this line. Agricultural 
high schools are now in operation in 12 counties. There are at 
present more applications for new schools of this type than can 
probably be granted. In these schools four-year courses in agri- 
culture are given to boys living on the farm. Short courses are 
offered during the winter to young men beyond school age. Be- 
tween 500 and 1,000 farmers have this winter attended farmers’ 
night schools in connection with these agricultural high schools. 


The second of the schools in department stores in Pitts- 
burgh was inaugurated when 40 juvenile employees of the Joseph 
Horne Company assembled for instruction in elementary 
branches. The first of the continuation schools was opened in 
McCreery’s. The opening of these two schools marks the begin- 
ning in Pittsburgh of a new departure in education. Before the 
end of this year probably a dozen similar schools will be in 
operation. Under the plan authorized by the board of education 
in making up the budget last winter, the city will furnish teachers 
and books for employees, between the ages of 14 and 18 years, of 
any firm that will provide a classroom and give the pupils two 
hours a week each at full pay, for instruction. 


In his message to the Council of New York University, 
Chancellor Elmer E. Brown asks for an endowment of $250,000 
for a new Department of International Affairs. The aim is to 
fit Americans to serve their country as diplomats, both at home 
and abroad, as Consuls and Consular agents, and as advisers in 
affairs that concern other governments, besides their own. The 
course would probably include studies in Consular work and 
method, in international law and policy, in the history of world 
diplomacy, good and bad; in the history of American diplomacy 
and events that created the need for that diplomacy, and incidents 
growing out of it. 


Secretary Dick of the Philadelphia Board of Education said 
recently that the Board has no wish to raise the school tax from 
five to six mills to provide the extra $700,000 a year deemed 
necessary for the tuition and books of 15,000 pupils who would 
take up vocational education were the present limitations waived. 
He added that when the people were educated to such a step, 
and when the extra mill would not affect the workingman on half 
or no time, such an appropriation probably would be made. 
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A co-operative store for housekeepers, where-women can be 
taught to buy foodstuffs economically, will be established as the 
result of a meeting in the Rittenhouse Annex of stockholders of 
the Pittsburgh Consumers’ Co-operative Association. Mrs. Will- 
iam Alvah Stewart, president of the association, says “there are 
many women who know how to cook, but haven’t the slightest 
idea how to buy food.” The plan of the association is to handle 
foodstuffs, under the direction of a trained manager, and the 
store will not undersell others handling similar lines of goods. 


“No matter what you are doing if you do it extremely well 
you are paid for it,” said Miss Florence Jackson, head of the 
bureau of appointments in Boston, in a lecture in the Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, advising professional training of 
women. She gave an outline of the various departments in the 
Boston bureau, where efficiency in many kinds of work, com- 
mercial and domestic are taught. Miss Jackson is a former 
professor of Wellesley College. 


In its annual report to the General Assembly, the State 
Board of Education of Rhode Island calls attention to the fact 
that during the year ending December 31, 1914, there was spent 
in Rhode Island for public education the grand total of $3,287,- 
851.44. Of that sum $605,433.36 was appropriated by the State 
Government, $169,341.33 made available through city and town 
taxes, and the rest, $2,513,076.75 raised by loans or other meth- 
ods. Of the total $2,780,610.72 was for current expenses, and 
$507,240.72 for permanent improvements, such as new construc- 
tion work and apparatus. Extension of the period of school 
education, and establishment of continuation school are recom- 
mended. 


According to a recent report the total number of pupils in 
the State of Pennsylvania is 1,343,055. Of this number 672,622 
are males, and 670,433 females. 


Miss Cora H. Coolidge, dean of the Pennsylvania College 
for Women, in an informal talk before the students, touched 
upon the movement for vocations for trained women, pointing 
out that higher education will not take women out of the home 
since all vocations go straight back and center in the home and that 
work means that women are “beginning to do things that need 
doing that never have been done.” 


Children in the rural schools are less healthy than those in 
city schools, declared Thomas D. Wood, of Columbia University 
Faculty, in an address before the Society of Medical Jurispru- 
dence. Nevertheless, he said, of the 1,422,000 school children 
in New York City, “30,000 have organic heart trouble, 75,000 
are pulmonary, 75,000 have some form of spinal defect, 75,000 
have defective hearing, 350,000 defective sight, 350,000 are im- 
properly nourished and go per cent. have defective teeth.” 
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